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V. — The Cognomina of the Goddess " Fortuna." 
By Prof. JESSE BENEDICT CARTER, 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 

No more drastic illustration of the paucity of our knowl- 
edge of early Roman religion can well be found than the 
fact that the origin of the great goddess " Fortuna " is a 
riddle, unsolved as yet — for the hypothesis of Otto Gilbert 
(Geschichte itnd Topographie der Stadt Rom, II. 390, 1.), 
Fortuna = Nortia, can scarcely be called a solution. In the 
absence of direct sources, indirect ones have been sought 
after, and where historical investigations were balked, Phi- 
lology and Anthropology have stepped in, but their results, 
etymological and folk-loristic hypotheses, are alike unprofit- 
able. Etymology, as applied to Roman religion, is apt to 
leave one in the lurch just when its assistance is most sorely 
needed. Even such an otherwise admirable book as Her- 
mann Usener's Gotternamen contains many examples of this. 
And I am inclined to think that any one who gives careful 
heed to the so-called " enrichment " of our knowledge, which 
comes from etymology, will agree with the following formu- 
lation : Given the knowledge of the nature of a god an attempt 
at an etymology is occasionally successful, but as a means 
of obtaining a knowledge of the god's nature its results are 
scarcely ever reliable. The anthropologists have accom- 
plished decidedly more, but the results of comparative folk- 
lore are illustrative rather than demonstrative ; they are, as 
a rule, interesting rather than profitable ; and the danger of 
considering similarity of phenomena as sufficient ground for 
similarity of interpretation is very great. 

Among the subordinate methods which in a quiet way 
have been producing good results in the field of both Greek 
and Roman religion, may be mentioned the method of 
Appellations. To Georg Wentzel belongs the credit of hav- 
ing formulated this particular branch of investigation and 
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given it a terminology. In a monograph published at Got- 
tingen in 1890 and entitled de Grammaticis Graecis Quaes- 
tiones Selectae he distinguished liriic\r\(ji<i or cognomen, 
eiriOeTov or epithet, and eTrayvv/juov or eponym. I venture to 
define these terms more closely as follows — iirUXr}<n<! : the 
title of a god actually employed in his cult, and by means 
of which he was invoked ; eiriOerov : an adjective or other 
descriptive or laudatory phrase which was occasionally 
applied to the god or had become stereotyped (i.e. tempo- 
rary or conventional epithets) ; eTrtovv/wp : an adjective or 
phrase localizing or individualizing a god, i.e. connecting him 
with a place or a person. 

Two years ago when I applied these distinctions to Roman 
religion x I found interesting results in the oldest stratum, 
the gods of the so-called ' Religion of Numa ' with their curi- 
ous double-names, e.g. Janus Patulcius-Clusivius, Genita- 
Mana, Porrima-Postvorta. There was also the possibility of 
showing hypostasis (or the separating off and becoming inde- 
pendent of a cult-title), e.g. Iuppiter Liber > Iuppiter and 
Liber ; and amalgamation (Usener's Sondergottheits-theorie), 
e.g. Inno and Cinxia>Iuno Cinxia. Among the genuine 
Roman gods the chief interest attaches to Iuppiter, and among 
the Italic gods to Fortuna. I present here the results of a 
reinvestigation of the cult-names of Fortuna. 

The sources for the cult-names of Fortuna are in general 
the same as those for other deities ; namely, the literature and 
the inscriptions, whether on coins or on stones (and in the 
latter class, especially the Fasti anni Iuliani). Among the 
literary sources, however, there are two that are peculiar to 
Fortuna, two passages in Plutarch, the first in his Quaes- 
tiones Romanae, No. 74, the second in his treatise, de Fortuna 
Romanorum, especially in Chap. 10. In the former of these 
passages (Q. R. 74) Plutarch is discoursing on Fortuna Brevis 
(Tv^;?; MiKpd), and incidentally refers to a number of other 

1 Cf. my de Deorum Romanorum Cognominibus Quaesliones Selectae, Leipsic 
(Teubner), 1898. Inasmuch as the Appendix to this monograph contains the 
loci for all cognomina, including those of Fortuna, I have thought best to refer to 
it once for all, and not to burden this paper with long lists of sources. 
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cognomina : ov yap /iovov Tv;^? EweX7rtSo? Kal ' ' KiroTpoiralov 
Kal MetXt^t'a? Kal Tlparroyevetas teal" Appevos iepa icaTecnceva<rev, 
aX\' eariv 'ISwt? Tv;£»/? iepbv, erepov h' 'ETriarpecpofievrj't, aWo 
UapOevov, Kal ti av rt? iirel-ioi t<z? a\\a? hrwwp.ia<i, ottov 
Tv^T]t 'II;euTT)pia<s iepov iariv, r/v Bicncdrav ovofid^ovai, etc. 
If now we arrange these cognomina in the order of mention, 
and then write opposite to them the known or probable Latin 
equivalent, we shall have the following : — 

Eu«X7i-is Felix ? 

'AiroTpoiraios Mala ? 

MeiAi^ia Obsequens. 

UpwToytvtia Primigenia. 

'Apprjv Virilis. 

'iSta Privata. 

*ETri<TTpe<pop,evt) Respiciens. 

IlapOevos Virgo. 

'Ifcvrripui Viscata. 

Inasmuch as Felix and Mala are reasonably certain trans- 
lations (Hartung's ' KiroTpoTraio? = A verrnnca is without real 
foundation), it will be seen that with the exception of Virilis, 
which ought to have stood at or near the end, this list is 
alphabetical. This one exception may be accounted for by 
observing that with Virilis Plutarch has ended a sentence, 
and that those illustrations which follow are really an after- 
thought. As additional evidence that Virilis stood at the 
bottom may be mentioned the fact that in Plutarch's other 
list (de Fort. Rom. Chap. 10), where approximately the same 
cognomina are cited, Virilis does actually stand at the end. 
Plutarch was thus evidently following an alphabetical list, 
but whether this list was made by Verrius Flaccus, or more 
probably went back to Varro himself, we cannot decide. 

I have been able to collect in all forty-one cult-titles of 
Fortuna, of which twenty-two are found in inscriptions only, 
seven in the literature only, and twelve in the inscriptions 
and literature. 1 

1 In this count I have purposely omitted two : Citerior and Mammosa, as 
being epithets rather than cognomina Of the former I shall have occasion to 
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In Inscriptions Only. 

ADIVTRIX 

AETERNA 

CASVALIS 

CONSERVATRIX 

DOMESTICA 

DVX 

FORTISS1MA 

MAGNA 

MEMOR 

OPIFERA 

PANTHEA 

PRAESENS 

PRAETORIA 

RESTITVTRIX 

SALVTARIS 

SERVATRIX 

STABILIS 

STATA 

SVPERA 

TVTATRIX 

TVTELA 

VICTRIX 



In Botji Inscriptions 
and Literature. 

BALNEARIS 

BONA 

FELIX 

HVIVSCE DIEI 

MVLIEBRIS 

OBSEQVENS 

PRIMIGENIA 

PVBLICA 

REDVX 

REGINA 

RESPICIENS 

VIRILIS 



In Literature Only. 

BARBATA 

BREVIS 

EQVESTRIS 

MALA 

PRIVATA 

VIRGO 

VISCATA 



In general, cognomina found exclusively in inscriptions are 
comparatively young, many of them being not older than the 
empire. They are in the main less interesting and less instruc- 
tive than the older cognomina because many of them are 
applied without distinction to nearly all the popular gods of 
the empire. One set of them is almost colorless, and except 
that they are found in votive inscriptions and therefore may 
possibly be iirucXqa-eis, we are scarcely able to distinguish 
them from poetical epithets, pure and simple. Thus of our 
twenty-two, at least eight seem to be of this kind : AETERNA, 
CASVALIS, FORTISSIMA, MAGNA, MEMOR, STABILIS, 

speak below. Of the latter I will say in passing that it was probably merely the 
popular name for a statue with many breasts, very likely a statue of the Ephesian 
Diana, which stood somewhere in the XII Region (cf. Curiosum and Notitia). 
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SVPERA, VICTRIX. As a matter of fact four of these occur 
with other deities {Aeterna with four other deities, Magna 
with six others, Mentor with one other, Victrix with eight 
others), and Fortissima and Supera have nothing very dis- 
tinctive about them. Casnalis and Stabilis alone seem to 
have a direct and exclusive relationship to Fortuna. Of the 
remaining fourteen, ten at least are variations on the idea 
of protection and rescue, especially restoration from sickness. 
These functions are attributed almost indiscriminately to the 
popular gods of the empire. The syncretistic manner of 
thought penetrating as it did even into the lowest strata of 
society brought this to pass. These ten, which express vari- 
ous nuances of the idea of rescue and restoration, are : 
ADIVTRIX, CONSERVATRIX, DVX, OPIFERA, PRAESENS, 
RESTITVTRIX, SALVTARIS, SERVATRIX, TVTATRIX, TV- 
TELA. All but two {Dux and Tutela) are found in other 
connections, and the absence of these two seems to be merely 
an accident. Thus of all the twenty-two cognomina found in 
inscriptions only four are of any special interest : DOMESTICA, 
PANTHEA, PRAETORIA, STATA. Fortuna Stata is found 
in a Roman inscription {C.I.L. VI. 761) datable a.d. 12 : 
STATAE FORTVNAE MG(ustae) SACR(«;«) • • • MAG. VICI. 
It seems to be a latter-day variation on the old Stata Mater, 
a goddess worshipped, in conjunction with Vulcan, as a dis- 
tinguisher of fires in the city (cf. C.I.L. VI. 762, 763, 764, 
765, 766). Fortuna Praetoria occurs in an inscription from 
Tibur {C.I.L. XIV 3540: FORTVN(«^) PRAETORIAE 
SACRVM). It is merely a localization of the tutela of For- 
tuna — her guardianship of the Praetorian Cohort. With it 
may be compared C.I.L. XIV. 3554: HERCVL(7) TIBVRT(z'w) 
VICT<>«) ET CETERIS DIS PRAET{orns) TIBVRT(zVm-), 
and IX. 2586: FORTVNA MVNICIPI { = Tv X V TroXeo?). Akin 
to this localization of Fortuna is the individualization of her. 
The transition may perhaps be found in Fortuna Domestica, 
to whom we have an inscription from Ostia {C.I.L. XIV. 6), 
and three from the Danube provinces {C.I.L. III. 1009, Dacia ; 
1939, Dalmatia ; 4398, Pannonia Superior). It is a very 
small step from this to such a form as we meet in C.I.L. III. 
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8169 (Moesia Superior): FORTVNAE AETERNAE DOMVS 
FVRIANAE: the everlasting Fortuna of the house of Furius. 
And so we are not surprised when we read of the Fortunae 
of individual houses and persons ; e.g. FORTVNA CRASSIANA 
{C.I.L. VI. 186); FORTVNA FLAVIA (VI. 187); FORTVNA 
TORQVATIANA(VI. 204); FORTVNA TVLLIANA (VI. 8706). 
Such individualizing is found apart from Fortuna only in the 
case of Hercules, Iuppiter, and Silvanus, who are called 
Domesticus and given family eponyms, but Domesticus alone 
is found with Lares and Mercurius, and the names of indi- 
viduals are coupled with Bona Dea, Diana, and Liber. Lastly, 
Fortuna Panthea is the expression of a tendency the very 
opposite of individualization. It is an externalization of 
that same syncretism which in the field of art made men 
add to the image of Fortuna the attributes of various other 
goddesses. 

The group of such cognomina as are found both in inscrip- 
tions and in literature is of necessity a mixed one, containing 
both new and old. To the younger elements may be reckoned : 
BALNEARIS, BONA, FELIX, OBSEQVENS, REDVX, REGINA, 
RESPICIENS. They need no particular comment except 
perhaps the last. Though Fortuna Respicicns is occasionally 
mentioned by writers from Cicero on, we know almost noth- 
ing about her except that she had a statue on the Palatine 
and possibly also on the Esquiline. One is tempted to sug- 
gest that this may be only another case of a popular nick- 
name arising from some peculiarity of the statue, but the 
existence of four votive inscriptions (one from Rome, two 
from Italy outside of Rome, and one from the Rhine) to 
Fortuna Respiciens precludes this idea. Of the remaining 
five: HVIVSCE DIEI, MVLIEBRIS, PRIMIGENIA, PVBLICA, 
VIRILIS, I shall treat below. 

The cognomina which occur only in the literature are as a 
rule the oldest. The worshippers put up no inscriptions, or 
at best few, to their god, and at the time of the beginning of 
the empire the cult had grown so insignificant that it did not 
demand a place in the official calendars. In our list of 
seven, three are unfortunately little more than names to us : 
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BREVIS, PRIVATA, and VISCATA are not mentioned outside 
of Plutarch. Mala Fortuna, first mentioned in Plautus, had 
an altar on the Esquiline. For our knowledge of Fortuna 
Barbata we are indebted to Tertullian and Augustine, who 
in turn were the debtors of Varro. Whether the cognomen 
arose out of a popular epithet applied to a bearded statue of 
an effeminate god or hero (possibly Dionysius or Sardanapa- 
lus), which, by a mistake in the gender, was called ' Fortuna 
with a beard,' we cannot decide. Certain it is that folk-lore 
connected this particular Fortuna with the growth of the 
beard. Fortuna Virgo seems to be another case of a genuine 
popular superstition. In the Cattle-market at Rome stood 
a statue fully draped. Some said it was a statue of Servius 
Tullius, others of Pudicitia ; but the popular view was 
that it represented Fortuna Virgo, and maidens on the eve 
of marriage were wont to dedicate their virgin's garb 
to her. 

There remain therefore six cognomina of which I wish to 
treat more fully: EQVESTRIS, HVIVSCE DIEI, MVLIEBR1S, 
PRIMIGEN1A, PVBLICA, V1RILIS. Of the six, four are dat- 
able with considerable accuracy, while the other two though 
not datable are evidently old. These two are PVBLICA and 
VIRILIS. Fortuna Virilis was worshipped on April 1st, in 
conjunction with Venus Verticordia. The worship of Venus 
Verticordia can be traced back to about the time of the 
Second Punic War, and as it seems itself to have been of the 
nature of a corrective to the abuses of the cult of Fortuna 
Virilis the latter is of course older. It is not to be expected 
that we should know the date of the origin of Fortuna Publica 
Populi Romani, but it is reasonable to demand that she should 
not be confounded with the Fortuna Primigenia of Praeneste 
(concerning whom see below), with whom she has nothing 
to do. The origin of this confusion, which exists among 
practically all modern scholars, seems to have been as follows. 
In historic times Fortuna Publica possessed at least two 
temples in Rome, both situated on the Quirinal. The dies 
natalicius of one was April 5th, that of the other May 25th. 
It so happens that the calendars read at May 25th : — 
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FORTVNAE V{ublicae) ?{ppuli) R(omani) Q(uiritium) IN 

COLLE QVIRINO/*'). [Fasti Caeretani.] 

FORTVN(«<?) PVBLICf» V{opuli) R(omani) IN 

COLL(». [Fasti Esquilini.] 

FORTVN(^) ?H\U(igeniae) IN COL(le). [Fasti Venusini.] 

Mommsen has shown by comparison with Ovid F. V. 729, 
that PR is to be read P(opuli) R{omani), and not PR(imigenia). 
The combination Publica Primigenia, therefore, never occurs, 
as this was the only locus hitherto known, and the only possi- 
ble ground for identifying the two goddesses would lie in the 
fact that their festivals fall upon the same day, and represent, 
therefore, presumably, the dies natalicius of the same temple. 
But this inference may, I believe, be shown to be false. 
Fortuna Primigenia had, to be sure, a temple in colle, but 
according to the very reliable calendar of the Arval brothers 
the birthday of the temple was November 13, a day especially 
appropriate, because it was the Ides, sacred to Iuppiter, whose 
daughter Fortuna Primigenia was always considered to be. 
It would seem, therefore, that the entry in the Fasti Venusini 
under May 25 is a mistake. 1 In partial confirmation of 
this view may be mentioned the following. According to 
Vitruvius (III. 2, 3), there was a place on the Quirinal known 
as ad tres Fortunas, because of the presence of three temples 
of Fortuna there. Now, if my suggestion be correct, there 
would be two temples of Fortuna Publica and one of Fortuna 
Primigenia, and that this was the case seems probable, 
because one of the temples of Fortuna Publica was known as 
Publica Citerior. This comparative form would scarcely 
have been used, if there had been three temples of Fortuna 
Publica there. The last four cognomina are historically 
datable. The oldest of them is probably MVLIEBRIS, 
certainly the oldest, if there be even a foundation of truth 
in the story that a temple to her was built in B.C. 486, after 
the women folk of Rome had saved the city from Coriolanus 
and the Volscians. The next in order chronologically, 

1 That the Fasti are not infallible may be shown by the very evident mistake 
of the Fasti Vallenses under September 25. 
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PRIMIGENIA, takes us into the seething sea of superstition 
that marks the period of the Second Punic War. The home 
of Fortuna Primigenia was the town of Praeneste. From 
there she was introduced into Rome, probably in B.C. 204, 
as the result of a vow made by P. Sempronius Tuditanus, at 
the battle of Crotona. Ten years later, in B.C. 194, the 
temple which he had vowed was dedicated. We have seen 
that this Fortuna Primigenia is not to be confounded with 
the Fortuna Publica Populi Romani. In B.C. 180 Q. Fulvius 
Flaccus won a victory over the Celtiberi through the prowess 
of the Equites, and in gratitude vowed a temple to Fortuna 
Equestris, the Fortuna of the Knights. The temple was 
dedicated seven years later (in B.C. 173). It was still in 
existence in B.C. 14, for it is mentioned by Vitruvius 
(III. 3, 2), but apparently was destroyed before a.d. 22 
(cf. Tac. Ann. III. 71). If Equestris is an attempt to em- 
phasize by limitation the interest of Fortuna in a particular 
class, the next cognomen HVIVSCE DIEI imposes a limit in 
respect to time. The cult of Fortuna Huiusce Diet seems 
to have originated in B.C. 168, when Paullus in his battle 
against Perseus at Pydna vowed a temple to her. This 
temple seems to have been situated on the Palatine. 

Summing up, we may say that functional cognomina are 
practically lacking in the case of Fortuna, and that her 
cognomina are employed principally to limit and thus em- 
phasize her protecting activity in point of time, place, or 
person. 



